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and in the narrow seas, where the privateers were imperilling

our commerce.

All these grave matters of home and foreign policy were the
Crown's responsibility under the constitution. With or without
the help of Parliament Charles determined to discharge them.
For eleven years he succeeded.

Charles's government was of the complexion and character
that we now call 'national.' As such it inevitably began with
a large measure of popularity with the non-political classes,
but with the latent antagonism of politically minded minorities
and vested interests. After a time the first enthusiasm for the
new government waned, the vested interests grew restive, the
fanatical exponents of revolutionary, political, and social doc-
trines began to feel actively the restriction of their platform.
Most of all, however, the growing unpopularity of Charles's
personal government was due to administrative incompetence.
In the north, where Thomas Wentworth ruled as president of
the Council of the North, the government was popular, except
with the rich; in the south there was no personality at White-
hall strong enough to keep the courtiers and their friends in
order; there was thus no popular support in London or the
rich home counties to offset the anger of the lawyers, the zeal
of the Puritan fanatics, or the discontents of the rich. The
alliance between the landlords, the City, and the sects was an
unnatural one, but it was made a formidable political reality
by the Scottish revolt in 1638. This was the result of Charles's
endeavour to order the discipline and worship of the Scottish
Church, as Laud was doing for England from Canterbury.
Laud's policy, meanwhile, was antagonizing the moderate
Protestants as well as the sects, who were growing in influence
with the people just at the time when the right of laymen to
preach from the Church pulpits was being restricted much more
severely than before. There is a marked parallel between the
Puritan sectaries and the leaders of Advanced' thought to-day,
for in opposition to the Laudian policy, which was not only
traditional but nationalist, the sectaries were not only revolu-
tionary in doctrine but internationalist in sympathy. Geneva
was the .Moscow of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth
centuries; it was the centre from which spread first and